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State Campaign Committee. (Continued on Page 170) (Continued on Page 176) 


































































































































































LET NEW H 
COL. HENRY B. QUINBY 


“I have always believed in suffrage 
for women, not only because of the 
manifest injustice of depriving them 
of the right, but because I belleve 
woman’s presence in the political 
arena will have a tendency to trans- 
fer politics from its low plane and 
dishonest environment to its proper 
status.” 


CLARENCE E. CARR 


“I believe in an educational qualifi- 
cation for all voters. I believe women 
should vote as a matter of right, duty, 
and necessity. In this town I know 
we have had better and longer 
schools and better school meetings, 
since women began to vote on school 
questions.” 





MEN WANT IT 


Many Prominent Men Pledge Services 
—Great Influx of Members 








The New Hampshire Men’s League 
for Equal Suffrage is a baby less than 
six months old, and already it counts 
more than 1000 members, gathered 
from every section of the State, Like 
Topsy, it has “growed” rather than 
been born. Men joined it before it 
was formally organized. They gave 
their names to the movement at meet- 
ings, or in the street, or at home 
when solicited by a neighbor. The 
only question asked them was as to 
whether they believed that women 
should vote. More than half the men 
so asked have joined, and others have 
said that they are with us, but have 
scruples that prevent them from com- 
mitting themselves to an organization 
in its favor. Farmers, factory opera- 
tives, business men, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, clergymen, Socialists, labor 
men, Democrats and Republicans are 
included in this membership. It 
would be difficult to find any other 
cause in New Hampshire for which 
such a list of supporters as the fol- 
lowing can be found: 

Governor Robert P. Bass, Senator 
Jacob H. Gallinger, Concord; Ex-Gov. 
Henry B. Quimby, Lakeport; Dr. John 
M. Gile, Hanover, Governor’s Council; 
Hon. Frank A. Musgrove, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; Hon. 
Charles R. Corning, Ex-Mayor of Con- 
cord; Hon. James O. Lyford, Custom 
House, Boston; Hon. Henry M. Baker, 
Bow; Hon. Robert J. Merrill, Clare- 
mont; Hon. Solon A. Carter, State 
Treasurer; Hon. James P. Tuttle, 
Attorney-General; Winston Churchill, 
Iisq., Cornish; Hon. S. D. Felker, Ro- 
chester; Hon. Clarence E. Carr, An- 
dover; Henry F. Hollis, Esq., Con- 
cord; Hon. Daniel C. Remich, Little- 
ton; Hon. Oliver E. Branch, Manches- 
ter; Professor George Ray Wicker, 
Dartmouth; Dr. George Clarke Cox, 
Dartmouth College; Prof. Louis I. 
Dow, Dartmouth College; Prof. Ernest 
R. Groves, New Hampshire College; 
Prof. Forfest E. Cardullo, New Hamp- 
shire College; Clarence BE. Clough, 
Lebanon; Sherman W. Burroughs, 
Esq., Manchester; Hon. John BH, Ben- 
ton, Keene; Gordon Woodbury, Esq., 
Bedford; E. H. Wason, Esq., Nashua; 
Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua; Hon: 
E. E. Parker, Nashua; William J. Brit- 
ton, Wolfeboro; Barton P. Jenks, Con- 
cord; Witter Bynner, Cornish; Hon. 
Lyford A. Merrow, Ossipee; Dr. John 
W. Staples, Franklin; John S. B. 
Davie, Labor Commissioner; Sidney 
I’. Stevens, Hsq., Somersworth; Wil- 
liam F. Whitcher, Esq., Woodsville; 
Richard Pattee, Master State Grange; 
Andrew L. Felker, Lecturer State 
Grange; Dr. C. P. Bancroft, Concord; 
Henry Metcalf, Esq., Concord; Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Concord; Rev. Henry 
Ives, Andover; Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Franklin; Hon. Herbert O. Hadley, 
Peterborough; Col. W. R. Brown, Ber- 
lin; Rev. John Vannevar, Concord; 
Col. W. B. Rotch, Milford; Louis BE. 
Wuman, Esq. Manchester; Rev. 
Lucius H. Thayer, Portsmouth; Barry 
Faulkner, Keene; Louis St. Gaudens, 
Cornish; George De Forest Brush, 
Dublin; Gen. George T. Cruft, Beth- 
lehem. 

The following officers have been 


chosen: 
President—Oliver ©. Branch. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. Ernest R. 


Groves, Judge Edward HB. Parkef, 
Rev. Sy@ney B. Snow, Prof. George 


Mo ras 


MPSHIRE LEAD 
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| Secfetary—Witter Bynner, 

Treasurer—Rev. Henry G, Ives. 

Executive Committee—Judge Chas. 
R. Corning, Chairman; Oliver E. 
Branch, Witter Bynner, Levin J. 
Chase, Dr. O. B. Douglas, Prof. Louis 
H. Dow, Rev. Henry G. Ives, Barton 
P. Jenks, Robert P. Johnston. © 

With such a membership the 
League is necessarily non-partisan. 
No dues are required. 

We are simply men who feel that 
the time has come when New Hamp- 
shire should take her stand on the 
right side of this great question. It 
is no longer a matter of whether in- 
dividual women feel they would enjoy 
the act of voting. Great questions 
are upon us, some of which affect the 
women almost more than they do 
men, and some of which women are 
more competent to answer than men. 
Among these is the effect of immoral- 
ity, the abuse of liquor and gambling 
devices. It is getting to be generally 
recognized, as Jane Addams _ s80 
cogently put it, that these questions 
will never be settled until the average 
woman assists the average man to 
deal with them. In a word, the educa- 
tion which has been given to woman, 
and the industrial positions into 
which she is more and more being 
forced by sheer pressure of events, 
have created a situation in which it is 
intolerable that she shovld not be 
given an equal opportunity to work 
out the destiny of the future which 
belongs to her as well as to man. 

Henry G. Ives. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
By Hon. H. H. Metcalf 


It was 43 years ago that the first 


organized movement for the promo- 
tion of woman suffrage in New Hamp- 
shire had its formal origin. The New 


Hampshire Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was then formed, with Mrs. 
Armenia S. White of Concord as its 
president. Mrs. White, who is still 
living and mentally alert, although 
now in her ninety-fifth year, was a 
compeer and co-worker with Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe and 
Mary A. Livermore, and an earnest 
worker in the temperance and anti- 
slavery causes, as well as for equal 
rights of her sex. She headed the call 


Chase, who has held the office for the 
last ten or twelve years, has been our 
honorary president. No person in 
New Hampshire has given so much 
time, thought and money to the cause; 
no one is more deeply interested in it, 
and it is to be hoped that she may 
live to witness its complete triumph 
in the State. 

It was not till 1878 that any sub- 
stantial progress was made in the 
direction of enfranchisement for New 
Hampshire women, though several 
legal changes favorable to women in 
reference to property and other rights 
were effected. In that year, after a 
sharp and protracted contest, the 
Legislature conferred upon women 
the right to vote in school elections— 
a right which, although not exercised 
as generally as may have been desir- 
able, has at times proven of vast ad- 
vantage to many communities; while 
it often happens that in many towns 
and districts more women than men 
participate in the school meetings. 
When the Constitutional Convention 
of 1902 was called, a determined 
effort was made to get before the 
voters an amendment providing for 
full suffrage for women. Systematic 
work was undertaken by the New 
Hampshire W. 8S. A., and the active 
cooperation of the National Associa- 
tion was secured. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, then Naiional President, 
came into the State with many help- 
ers, headquarters were established in 
Concord, and energetic work was 
done. Hearings were given by the 
Convention, at which Mrs. Catt and 
others spoke, and the Convention 
voted by a decisive majority to sub- 
mit an amendment enfranchising 
women, many delegates voting for 
submission who were themselves op- 
posed to the principle, believing it fair 





Ray. Wicker. 





bills have been defeated, progress has 
been steadily made in the relative 
measure of support secured, and it is 
significant that, in the last Legisla- 
ture, the judiciary committee of the 
House, made up of the ablest lawyers 
in the body, reported the bill favor- 
ably without an opposing vote, and, 
though defeated, the majority against 
it was slight, and smaller than ever 
before. 

When the Legislature, upon the 
strength of the vote at the last previ- 
ous election, at which the question of 
holding another convention to revise 
the constitution had been submitted, 
as required by the constitution itself 
once in seven years, provided for 
holding such a convention in June of 
the present year, it was generally ex- 
pected that the equal suffrage advo- 
cates would again come forward with 
a suffrage amendment, and that ex- 
pectation has been emphatically ful- 
filled. At the annual meeting of the 
State Woman Suffrage Association in 
November, a Campaign Committee 
was provided for, and the same was 
soon appointed by the Executive 
Committee, to carry on the necessary 
preliminary work, At the same time 
the Concord Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the largest local organization in 
the State, containing a number of 
earnest and active members seeking 
| the advancement of the cause, organ 
| ized a Campaign Committee of its own 
to push the work in other parts of the 
State, wherever it could be most 
effectively done; and the two organ- 
izations have co-operated with very 
little friction, and a general deter- 
mination to further the cause in all 
possible directions. 

Meetings have been held under the 
auspices of these organizations in all 
sections of the State, in nearly every 
city and important town, and in very 
many of the smaller places. In many 
instances two or three meetings have 
been held in a place where the inter- 
est seemed to warrant it. Miss Mary 
N. Chase, president of the State As- 
sociation and State organizer, who has 
given the best years of her life to the 








for the meeting at which the Associa- | cause, has been constantly at work or- 
tion was organized, which was numer- | ganizing associations and committees, 
ously signed by representative men | and addressing meetings, speaking 
and women. She was president of the | also extensively before Pomona and 
Association for many years, and since | subordinate Granges, W. C. T. U. so- 
the incumbency of Miss Mary N.| cieties and other organizations; while 


Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, president of the 
Concord Association and chairman of 
its Campaign Committee, whose en- 
thusiasm is irrepressible and her 
energy unsurpassed, has been no less 
actively and effectively engaged, 

Meanwhile the Portsmouth suffra- 
gists have organized a local league 
which has not only done effective 
work in that city, but has reached out 
into the surrounding country and 
practically taken charge of the cam- 
paign in the counties of Rockingham 
and Strafford, having been given 
charge of the same by the State Cam- 
paign Committee. Many successful 
meetings have been hold in that part 
of the State, including two most suc- 
cessful ones in Exeter, where the 
Massachusetts “antis’” had attempted 
to forestall anything of the kind. It 
may be remarked here that every- 
thing in the shape of organized oppo- 
sition to the suffrage movement in the 
State has been directly instigated 
from Massachusetts. 

The President of the Portsmouth 
League is Miss Martha 8. Kimball, 
who is treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion; the vice-president is Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, chairman of the State Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Mrs. Wood has been an interested 
and active worker in many of the 
movements of the day for the hetter- 
ment of humanity, including the Con- 
sumers’ League, the Women’s Clubs, 
being an ex-president of the local 
Graffort Club Civic Association, of 
which she was the founder, and the 
New Hampshire Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, while she is well known 
throughout the country as manager of 
the Bureau of Information of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Wood is at present serving her 
own city as a member of the Board 





to give the voters an opportunity to 


of Instruction, presidemt of the Dis- 


hands of a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Miss Mary N. 
Chase and Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, with 
such others as they may choose to 
call to théir assistance. 


A TIRELESS WORKER 


Being a Tribute to Miss Chase, Who 
for Years Has Given Herself to the 
New Hampshire Suffrage Cause 





Miss Mary N. Chase, President of 
the New Hampshire W. 8. A., is a 
graduate of Bates College. She taught 
for six years in the Green Mountain 
Seminary at Waterbury, Vt., and be- 
gan suffrage work in that State about 
1895, under Miss Laura Moore. She 
had greater success in getting new 
members for the Vermont W. 8. A. 
than anyone before or since. 

Later the National Association en- 
gaged her to organize New Hamp- 
shire. She proved an indefatigable 
worker, and a convincing speaker, 
especially in Grange and church meet- 
ings, and in the W. C. T. U. For 
years she was almost the only per- 
son in New Hampshire who really de- 
voted herself to the cause. In 1901 
she was chosen President of the New 
Hampshire W. 8S. A., and she has held 
the office ever since. 

In 1902 the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met. Miss Chase and Miss Mary 
E. Quimby (for six years State secre- 
tary and an admirable worker) la- 
bored with the Convention for 2 
week, and it voted to submit the 
amendment. An account of the cam- 
paign is given elsewhere. 

Miss Chase did organizing work in 
Iowa for Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, was 
twice sent by the National to work 
in Oregon, each time for a period of 
six months, and did organizing for 
the National also in Indiana. Every- 
where that she went she won golden 
opinions. Quiet, modest, self-sacrific- 
ing, hard working, she was one of the 
few National Organizers about whom 
the National Board never heard com- 
plaints, but always pleasant reports. 

Her health failed, and for several 
years she was unable to work, but 
she kept the State Association to- 
gether. A year ago her health im- 
proved, and during the past winter 
and spring she has been working 
with her old diligence. The suffrage 
army in New Hampshire has now be- 
come a host, and new recruits are 
joining every day. 


GRANGE BACKS SUFFRAGE 


Farmers of Old Granite State Work 
for Amendment 


Mrs. Susan Whiting Ives was a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts until three 
years ago, and served for years on 
the Board of Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts W. 8. A., as her father had 
done before her. Three years ago she 
went to live in New Hampshire. In 
answer to a request to tell briefly 
what she thinks of the outlook there, 
Mrs, Ives writes: 


The laws of New Hampshire are 
less strict than those of Massachu- 
setts. The New Hampshire constitu- 
tion was formed with the idea of per- 
sonal liberty, and that idea still 
clings. While some serious trouble is 
caused in New Hampshire by the be- 
lief that people can do much as they 
choose if they do not injure other 
people, the Constitutional Convention, 
to be called once in seven to nine 
years to submit progressive questions 
to popular yote, renders New Hamp- 
shire one of the most progressive 
States in the union, and the most 
progressive in New England. 

A large proportion of the peopie of 
‘New Hampshire are farmers, who 
‘want to do just about right. The 
Grange is perhaps the leading or- 
ganization in the State, and has a 
wider outlook than encouraging good 
husbandry, excellent as that is. It en- 
courages the discussion of questions 
relating to the welfare of State, home, 
and country. The Grange stands pre- 
eminently for equal rights. All men 
and women members can equally hold 
office and join fn-gll discussions and 
votes. The Grange in this important 
campaign year recommends that our 
question be submitted to the voters. 















are almost unanimous in signing peti- 
tions or joining the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. 

If we all can work hard eneugh to 
show the people of this State that we 
sincerely believe much good to all is 
coming through this marvelous suf. 
frage growth which is stirring the 
world everywhere, then our conscien- 
tious women will tell their husbands 
that they are willing to take this new 
responsibility, to help home, State and 
‘country to better, higher things than 
they have ever known before, 





More than 3,000,000 copies of Louisa 
Alcott’s books have been sold in this 
country alone, and the sale of “Little 
Women” throughout the WEnglish 
speaking world exceeds 1,000,000. 





OHIO ALIVE WITH 
SUFFRAGE ACTIVITIES 


The first good news to chronicle is 
the arrival at Headquarters of Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer of Pennsylvania, 
who is to remain two months as the 
contribution of the Pennsylvania 
State Association to the campaign. 
Mrs, Boyer is an old campaigner, and 
one of the most efficient workers suf- 
frage has had in this country. The 
second good news is the arrival of 
Rose Schneidermann, who came into 
the Warren Headquarters Monday. 
The suffrage amendment depends up- 
on the labor vote, and the best that 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League can send into Ohio comes with 
Rose Schneidermann. It was an in- 
spiration which moved the National 
Poard to select her. She got into the 
Cleveland News with a big front-page 
picture the first day she was there 
watching at the polls, and she has 
been active ever since. 

Cleveland was the storm center the 
last part of the week, with the presi- 
dential candidates in eruption. Miss 
Foley, Mrs. and Miss Luscomb and 
Mrs, Graham were there also, speak- 
ing at street, political and labor union 
meetings. At a meeting in the Jew- 
ish Settlement House in the 12th 
ward,- Saturday evening, May 18th, 
Mayor Baker spoke for suffrage, and 
Rabbi Wolsey gave a telling short ad- 
dress, based on a Hebrew quotation, 
“Justice in Pairs.” He said, “We 
Jews know what it is to be persecuted 
by those who have special privilege. 
We all object to special privilege.” 
Great newspaper space was given the 
open-air speakers for suffrage who 
were on the trail of the political glad- 
iators, as also to the suffragists who 
appeared at the Democratic rallies 
addressed by Mayor Baker. Mrs. 
Baker asked the Mayor to introduce 
the suffragists. Mrs. Brooks, press 
chairman for Cuyahoga County, is 
canvassing all the papgrs in Cuya- 
hoga and Lake Counties. 

Elyria has had a strenuous week. 
Mrs. Olds is giving up much of her 
time to suffrage work in her own and 
neighboring towns. Rose Moriarty 
sends a good suffrage story which 
happened in the Elyria courthouse 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had new mphiet es 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

















Yeu may have one free on application. 
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of printing and mailing. — 
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‘LOCAL SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 






So great is the resourcefulness of suffragists in devising means 
of educating the public on suffrage that nearly every state asso- 
ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale which 


are useful mainly to the local association or league. 


Are you not 


looking for some of the articles advertised below for your local 


work? 





VOTES FOR WOMEN 
HATPINS. 


Five Cents each; 50c Fae doz. Penna W. 
8. Ass’n, 207-208 Hale uilding, Phila. 








IOWA 
Postcards, blotters, place cards. 2 for Se 
ag 7 a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
y, ia. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohio women vote 
this fall.” Se. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Euclid Ave.; Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20c per hundred Eo gostpats: G8 $1.50 
sand. Illinois Ass'n, 
Bidg., Chicago. 


~ thou- 
Arts 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Woman's Journal, 
March 23. Se each. Boston EK. 8. Sun for 
Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 


In colors, 50c each. Boston EB. 8. Ass’n 
for Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10¢ each, Se in quantities. Expressage 
c. 0. D. Miss A. 8. Hall, Mt. 
Cincinnati, O. 


“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B, Anthony. Order 
from Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Auburn, 





W. 8. Ass'n, 719 Majestic Bidg., | Mrs. 





RHODE ISLAND 
Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8. Head- 
quarters, 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


California poppies, 2 for $1.00 per 
dozen. Postals - portraits — "tate. Philip 
Snowden, Henry’ Blackwell, “I Wish 


Mother Could Vote,” 2 for 5c. State Head- 

quarters, 585 Boylston St., Boston. 
“HOME AND STATE” 

by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 


Nobel Prize. Only authorized —— 
translation. Price $200 a hundred 
aplece. Woman Suffrage Party, 30 30 West 
Mth St., New York. 


MICHIGAN 


Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 
: G. . Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 
trolt. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, 
SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” 


“LOCAL 


THEY ARE RE ASONABLE, 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 
GLOVE PURSE 


with 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUTTON 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUSE 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 
White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Red and Brown Suede 


By mall 25c each 
$2.00 per doz. 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 














CLOUCESTER,({MASS. 





polling place Tuesday. A Negro, who 
is a bad character about town, came 
in and asked for a Republican ballot. 
When it was given him, he asked for 
“information.” What he wanted to 
know was where to mark his ballot, 
since he could neither read nor write. 
When he had voted, an innocent by- 
stander asked, “Are you for woman 
suffrage?” ‘“What’s that?’ queriea 
the dusky elector. “Votes for wom- 
en,” was the answer. “No, sir, not 
by a damn sight! Women don’t know 
enough to vote,” firmly asserted our 
learned antagonist, and went out, won- 
dering why every man there shouted 
with laughter. Miss Florence Rich- 
ards, a gifted and vigorous speaker 
who is working for the W. C. 
T. U., has made some effective 
suffrage speeches, and is wise and 
persuasive. Judge Stroup, an ardent 
suffragist, introduced her in hei 
Elyria meeting. 

The Oberlin College girls are look- 
ing after the papers in four counties 
in the northwestern corner of the 
State. 

Akron suffragists are so busy that 
the press chairman writes on the 
train as her only leisure time. Mrs. 
Read, chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee, spoke twice Mothers’ Day, 
once in a church to 500 people, and 








FOR SALE 


Suffrage Tea In Special Box 
Delicious—Refreshing—5S0e 1-2 Ib., 
paid. Penna, W. 8. Ass’ 
207-208 HALE BUILDING, PHILA. 


post- 





commemorating the band of the Titan- 
ic, where 500 more stood through a 
shower to hear her. Mrs. Vorce and 
Mrs. Hammond of the Cleveland party 
came to help handle the Taft crowd, 
among which 2,000 pieces of literature 
were distributed. One man told the 
women they had made more converts 
than Taft and Teddy, while two men 
asked for packages of voters’ pledge- 
cards, saying they would get them 
signed. Literature is to be distrib- 
uted by 40 women simultaneously at 
noon at all the schools on the 28th, as 
the quickest way to get suffrage into 
the homes of the city. A suffrage 
club has been organized at Cuyahoga 
alls. Mr. Read is nominated for rep- 
resentative from Summit County, in 
spite of opposition from the liquor 
men because of his vote against li- 
cense and for suffrage in the Consti- 
tutienal Convention. This argues 
well for suffrage in the county. 

At Bucyrus, 4,000 people took lit- 
erature at the Taft meeting, while at 
a meeting in the Public Library, suf- 
frage held the audience an hour ana 
a quarter after closing time. Miss 
Foley made a great hit at the Taft 
meeting, and could scarcely get away 
from the crowd. Mrs. Park and Rose 
Schneidermann are to be there the 
28th, 

Dr. Lydia Shauck is doing press 
work for Richland County, sending 
good clippings every week. 

Youngstown has been the scene of 
factory meetings every noon, and suf- 
frage speeches at labor union meet- 
ings every evening. Flyers are posted 
in the windows of vacant stores, and 
are placed in the waiting room of Mc- 














again in the park at a band concert! Kilvy’s department store. The Citi- 
A powerfal 
love story An epic of 
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the Capital change. 
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THE CITADEL 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Here is a book which is bound to attract attention, 


(1) It is a first-rate novel which holds the reader from the 


(2) ee ee ee eens ee ahd Be 
daikon sad-0l Mis Gum timen, wih Shoes boat 


suffrage, 
(3) It is a fine love story,—a story of comradeship which 
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zens’ held the evening of the 
24th, was Mrs. Craigie’s achievement, 
her faith having sustained her to se- 
cure an imposing list of speakers and 
patronesses. The City Solicitor, the 
Judge ef Common Pleas, Mrs. Upton, 
Mrs. Craigie and the Secretary of the 
Bar Iron Association were among the 
speakers, and hearty enthusiasm was 
manifested by a large audience. 

Mrs. Crayton writes from Lima, “No 
part of my life has been so completely 
satisfactory as the wrestle with this 
proposition, A leading woman here 
said to me today, ‘You are making in- 
roads on Lima. You have the best 
speakers.’” Literature is distributed 
systematically to Saturday afternoon 
crowds down town. Young people of 
social prominence are to perform a 
suffrage play in Lima and throughout 
the county. An auto will follow the 
circus parade and distribute litera- 
ture. Two boys from leading families 
are selling The Journal on the streets 


-| Saturdays, at which time sandwich 


boys advertising suffrage are abroad. 

Miss Clay had a large meeting in 
Jackson in the court house, people 
standing because of lack of seats. 

Mrs. Hackstaff reports that local 
suffragists where she has been are 
converted to street meetings as the 
way to get at voters. At New Straits- 
ville she spoke at noon to many men 
in the brick yards. 

At Marietta, at the Roosevelt meet- 
ing, college boys carried two Votes 
for Women banners. The suffrage or- 
ganization there is taking care of sur- 
rounding towns “as well as if we had 
a paid speaker.” 

Miss Moore of Springfield has done 
splendid work getting up meetings for 
visiting workers, and in the headquar- 
ters. The local organization is work- 
ing systematically and with much en- 
thusiasm, following the visit of Eliza- 
beth Hauser and other suffragists. 
Good press notice is given in the daily 
press. 

Toledo suffragists are to have a suf- 
frage issue of the Union Leader June 
1, “Suffrage Day,” running 20,000 
copies of an eight-page edition, under 
the auspices of the Lucas County and 
Toledo Associations. Mrs. Jerome 
Travers is business manager, Eliza- 
beth Schauss, advertising manager, 
Julia Young, circulation manager, 
while the press chairman for Lucas 
County, Georgia Govier, is managing 
editor. Those who wish copies of the 
suffrage issue for use in press work 
elsewhere, may obtain them from Suf- 
frage Headquarters, 219 Michigan 
street, Toledo. This suffrage edition 
is the return made by the labor unions 
for the marching of many Toledo 
women in the Labor Day parade last 
fall. They lend their official organ to 
the local suffragists. 

Miss Shaw’s visit was greatly ap- 
preciated by Toledo suffragists, her 
four meetings being largely attended, 
and each having a typically different 
audience. 

Local stock companies are consid- 
ering putting on a suffrage play, as 
suffrage sentiment is so strong that it 
means good business for the theatre 
which caters to it. The Toledo Board 
of Education has granted the use of 
schoolhouse auditoriums for the suf- 
frage ward meetings. Mrs. Emma 8. 
Olds gave the address at the annual 
peace meeting at the Zenobia. 

Alliance suffragists were represent- 
ed at the Stark County Horticultural 
Society by Mrs. L. Kelly, who spoke 
on the suffrage amendment to an ap- 
piauding audience. 

The Amherst Mothers’ Circle devot- 
ed a meeting to suffrage recently. 

Columbus reports that the Politcal 
Science Club of Ohio State University 
held a mock nominating vention 
thé past week. at which women dele- 
gates were present with the men, 
nominating Wilson on the fourth bal- 
lot, and supporting woman suffrage. 
The receipts will go to the publica- 





tion of a pamphlet by the club, ex- ’ 


plaining the measures adopted by the 
convention, which will be distributed 
to all students. Local suffragists are 
organizing the wards left unfinished 
by Mrs. Page and Mrs. Leonard, and 
meetings and literature distributions 
are continuous, 

Mrs. Upton was on the program of 
the first Mississippi Valley Confer- 
ence held in Chicago May 21 and 22. 
Ohio was in the limelight at the con- 
ference, and the papers made much of 
the diamond rings given at the col- 
lection. The enthusiasm and encour- 
agement and financial boost to the 
campaign did our president enough 
good to set her up for all summer. 










Auburndale, Mass. 


supervision of competent teacners. 


other sports are encouraged. 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


Home making in all its phases is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
oy << negeme — gg oe ig om os of f 
the art of entertaining, house rn ng and man 
dressmaking and millinery are studied in a casted oan water ce 
Regular, colle 
cial courses, including art and elocution. 
Organ, piano, violin and voice. Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
Beautiful suburban location. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road e 







Ten Miles from Boston 


The princi- 
‘oods, marketing, cooking, 


ege preparatory and s 
Musie faculty of on genebewe, 


Address 








Words cannot express the deep grati- 
tude of Ohio suffragists for the help 
and generous contributions of per- 
sonal service which are coming from 
sons and daughters of Ohio living in 
other States. There is a sentimental 
quality to this campaign which seems 
unique, and which makes us feel the 
bonds of kin. 

Cincinnati suffragists did a feature 
stunt in starting out one afternoon in 
a gaily decorated bill-posting outfit, 
paste, brushes, union-labelled posters 
and yellow-arrayed women bill-pasters 
all drawn by a donkey, to post the 
town on the suffrage amendment 
proposition. The polls were well 
manned on election day by suffragists 
with literature. Street meetings are 
being held every day, and ward meet- 
ings are frequent. 

The suffrage movement in Dayton 
was magnificently started the even- 
ing of May 21, at Memorial Hall, with 
a crowded audience composed of dele- 
gates from almost all associations and 
labor unions in the city. Elizabeth 
Hauser presided, and Mrs. FitzGerald 
and Miss Margesson spoke. A strong 
committee was formed to work in the 
city and county. 

Hiram reports “getting into line. 
Mass Meeting for permanent organ- 
ization May 24,” 

Mary Gray Peck, 
Press Chairman. 





NEW ZEALAND APPROVES 
OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


R. H. Parker of New Zealand, in an 
address before the Detroit Equal Suf.- 
frage Club, summarized as follews his 
country’s achievements since it en- 
franchised its women: 

“There is none of the former rowdy- 
ism and drunkenness on election day. 
Women know as well as the men what 
is good for the country, and vote intel- 





ligently. Factories are better lighted 
and ventilated; chairs have been 
placed in shops; wages increased; 


child labor is unknown; overtime for 
women and girls discontinued, and 
employment bureaus established 
where the charge is three and a half 
per cent. of the first month’s wages— 
all since women secured the vote. The 
State practically supports all hospi- 
tals, asylums and homes for the aged. 
The cities are cleaner, parks and play- 
grounds improved, and old age pen- 


LADIES 


Ease Your Feet 


“ Pillow Oxfords 
The Ideal a — - Shee for 
woman's wear: absolute comfort 
for TIRED. TENDER FEET: a 
beautiful hand-turned shoe, 
no breaking-in required; 
relief from 
Bunions: 
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m4, soft, priate, 
No lining to wrtakio or chats, We guarantee to Pn eu 


——_ Absolute comfort and satisfaction or money 
ly refunded. Write today for our Free 
ted Catalogue and special self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 
184 Summer Btreet, Dept. G, BOSTON, MASS. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 











if the record is good. In no country 
in the world are women held in higher 
respect and esteem than in New Zea- 
land. Remember, your wives and 
sweethearts have brains, so give them 
the vote. It is the country at large 
that gains.” 





Miss Louise Lester of Maryland has 
been appointed by President Taft a 
member of the committee to witness 
the destruction of paper currency. 
She is the first woman ever named 
for that service, The committee, 
composed of three persons, supervises 
the destruction of millions of dollars 
of old paper money sent to the Treas- 
ury for redemption. 





The Massachusetts Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage held its annual 
meeting last week and elected the 
following officers: 

President, Edwin D. Mead; vice- 
presidents, Hon, John D. Long, Hon. 
John L. Bates, Prof. John Graham 
Brooks, Samuel Bowles, James Dun- 
can; secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
F, Kelly; executive committee, Presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer ex-offi- 
ciis and Francis J. Garrison, George 
H, Page, M. H. Gulesian, Dr. Willard 
A. Paul, Prof, Lewis J. Johnson. 





“Universal Suffrage Now ”’ 
“Hail, the Reform Spirit” 


These songs, with choruses, are 
on one card; 5c a card, or 35c a 


doz. R. H. REEMELIN, 426 





sions granted after 25 years’ residence 


Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Votes for Women Bannerettes, 
per doz. 

Votes for Women Buttons, two varieties 

* Votes for Women Sashes, two varieties 

Rainbow fiyers, six varieties $1.00 per 


oorrrrereeete.s t's 


ties of smart red, 
beaches, balloon ascensions, etc. 
to make propaganda. 


INTEREST 


Distribute the “Surprise Booklet’ 
offices, at the “Business Lunch” and 
will save them for office use. 
eally cost price. 
Surprise Booklet 
Price Postpaid 
05 $ 


Por three ...ccccs- d d 
Per dozen .....+++- 20 -23 
Per hundred ...... 1.00 1.16 








Now is the time to stock up with literature and supplies 


FOR YOUR SUMMER CAMPAICN 


Here Is What You Need 


five varieties, 


CELEBRATE THE CLORIOUS FOURTH 


Don't let the men forget that this is not yet a democracy. 
white and blue reminde rs, 
Gay, effective, telling! 


Only 5 cents per hundred. 


and the “Electoral Vote Blotter” in 


The Association offers them at practi- 


Order from NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


2.2. 2 2 © 2 
Tree 


READY? 


2 2 
“er, 


llow or blue bunting $5.00 e 
in yellow or blue 3100. ‘to $5.00 


-7% per hundred. 
in yellow or blue silk $4.00 per doz. 
hundred. 


Er a ee 
ll ee a a me 


Send for six varie- 
to shower everywhere at picnics, , 
A cheap and easy way 4 


THE MEN 


at political meetings. The men 


Electoral Vote Blotter 


Price Postpald 
Per GOSED cccocceces $ .10 $38 
Per hundred ...... 5 1.10 
Fer thousand ..... 8.00 Express 
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505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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I would like to gain your interest in my line 


of Ladies’ Gloves, 


Veils, Neckwear and 


Waists and feel sure I can give you satisfac- 


tion. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


The 





Red Glove Shop, 
322 Boylston Street. 
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GROWTH OF SANE FOURTH 


Many reforms are today advancing with surprising swift- 
ness. Hoary abuses that seemed formidably entrenched, and 
likely to hold out for generations, are vanishing like a castle of 
cards before a wholesome summer breeze. Among these is the 
old-fashioned, dangerous, barbaric way of celebrating the Fourth 











of July. 


In 1909, only 20 cities in the United States had a “safe and 
sane” celebration of the Glorious Fourth, and there were 5,307 
casualties. 

In 1910 there were 91 such cities, and the casualties were 
reduced to 2,923. 

In 1911 there were 161 cities that had a rational celebration, 
and the casualties were cut down to 1,603. 

Lee F. Hanmer, through the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
made a study of the many rational ways in which the Fourth is 
now celebrated, and has published them in a pamphlet. 

The children and those of larger growth manage to have 
quite as good a time as before, without killing themselves in 
honor of American independence. 

Some day we shall be celebrating in a manner both rational 
and joyous the full blossoming of the principle that “govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” when it is applied to women as well as men. 

A. S. B. 


GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE 


More than four hundred children were killed last year while 
playing in the streets of New York. In answer to a recent com- 
plaint that children ought to be kept off the streets, Dr. Luther 
If. Gulick writes: 

“Play is as essential to childhood as bread. In our great 
cities we are appropriating all the vacant places for buildings 
and traffic. All that is left for the children is the street. 

“What are the children to do? Is it a matter of charity 
or philanthropy, or a question that concerns the city, to have 
400 children killed in its streets, and innumerable boys and girls 
turned into little savages because they are following the funda- 
mental instinct of their nature by getting active physical exer- 
cise out of doors? 

“Have not the children the fundamental American rights 
to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’? If so, we have 
no right to take away their age-long use of the most available 
out of doors place to play—in this case the street—without giv- 
ing them something equivalent. It is not the fault of the par- 
ents that children use the streets as a playground. Children 
eannot play in the average home in New York City; there is 
no adequate space. 

“If we allow each child three square yards, the small parks 
and playground space available for children below Fourteenth 
street will accommodate at one time just seven per cent. of 
them. When playgrounds for children are as convenient as sa- 
loons for men, perhaps when these same children grow up there 
will be less need of saloons, and more children will grow up 
escaping the increasing dangers of traffic, and fewer ‘little say- 
ages’ will be found.” 

If the mothers had a yote as to how the tax money shall 
be spent there would certainly be playgrounds for more than 
seven per cent. of the children. A. 8. B. 





At the great Methodist Conference in Minneapolis, the re- 
port of the Bishops, in touching upon the white slave question, 
declared that no school, home, or companionship is safe agains. 
the pollution of vice: 

“When the profits of the brothels of a single American city 
are set down by an authorized committee on vice at $16,000,000 
for a single year, when it is declared in reputable prints that 
there are 100,000 unpunished manslayers at large in this coun- 
try, not including the large class of influential citizens who do 
their killing under legal sanction, what have we to say for 
American morals? The world is growing better, but it has yet 
to learn to mourn more for its sins than for its catastrophes.” 

Have women all the rights they ought to want, while such 
a state of things exists? 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


The events of the last few days have furnished another 
object lesson on the violence to which disfranchised men are 
ready to resort in pursuit of the ballot. Count Tisza, an oppon- 
ent of manhood suffrage, was made speaker of the lower house 
of the Hungarian Parliament. Thereupon men who wanted the 
ballot called a general strike, and held a street parade 50,000 
strong. The outcome was collision with the soldiers and police, 
and riots in which windows were smashed, buildings were 
burned, a number of persons were killed, and 150 are said to 
have been wounded. 

Did the opponents of manhood suffrage say that this showed 
the unfitness of men without property to vote? Did they say 
that it would be impossible and unprecedented to give the ballot 
to persons who asked for it in a violent and disorderly way? 
Not at all. They united in a telegram recommending that the 
franchise should be granted, and an assurance to that effect was 
given. 

When a few hundred Englishwomen broke windows, the 
anti-suffrage press in America declared almost unanimously that 
this proved the unfitness of women to vote. Oddly enough, not 
one of these editors sees in the much more violent demonstra- 
tion at Budapest any indication that men are unfit to vote. 
Neither did they draw any such inference a year or two since, 
when all the hospitals in Berlin were reported to be filled with 
the wounded who had been hurt in clashes between the police 
and a huge crowd of men out demonstrating in behalf of their 
wish for the ballot. Ignoring bloodshed and arson, our anti- 
suffragists will continue to point to the broken windows and 
to assure us that the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male. A. 8. B. 


DENVER BEATS THE BEAST 


The re-election of Judge Lindsey in Denver last week, by 
the largest majority he has ever yet received, is a triumph the 
more remarkable in view of the great efforts put forth by the 
opposition, and the crooked ways to which they resorted. 

Under the heading, “The Beast after Judge Lindsay Again,” 
the Chicago Public of May 17 said: 

“Judge Lindsey of Denver cut deep when as the ‘kids’ 
judge’ he added to his policy of kindness towards the hapless 
children brought before his court, a policy of ‘wanting to know 
why’ they were there; not merely why they were arrested, but 
why they had got into the ways that brought about their 
arrest. This policy led Judge Lindsey right into the lair of the 
Beast. He then told the people all about it, and in doing so 
won the hate of the Beast by exciting the fears of its whelps. 
The Interests felt that Denver society was endangered because 
the Interests were, and that society must be saved so as to save 
themselves. Lindsey’s name has ever since given them the 
horrors, and all the powers of ‘society-saving’ bipartisanship 
have consequently been brought to bear to put him down. But 
he has ‘beat them bad,’ to amend an expression of theirs suffi- 
ciently to make it printable. At his last election he had a clear 
majority over all. They are after him again, however, and both 
at the city and county election next week and at the State elec- 
tion next November, his continuance upon the juvenile court 
bench will hang in the balance. 

“This duplex situation comes from a complex of court 
decisions. No one knows whether Judge Lindsey’s office is a 
county office to be filled next week, or a State office to be filled 
next fall; and the Colorado courts, judging them by their past 
history and the present desires of their lessees, are likely to 
guess that it is a State office if Judge Lindsey gets re-elected 
by the county, and a county office if he gets re-elected by the 
State. His friends are therefore trying to re-elect him at both 
elections, so that the courts may be under no pressing tempta- 
tion to guess wrong. It might be easy enough to elect him at 
both elections but for the anti-scratching ballot law which the 
Interests retain in Colorado, and which they are manipulating 
now in order to defeat Lindsey at the city and county election 
on May 21, 

“Even ‘straight’ voting for machine tickets would not defeat 
Lindsey if there were a different opposition candidate on each 
ticket. Neither would a united nomination without ‘straight’ 
voting. But a united nomination supported by ‘straight’ voting 
is relied upon by t nver Interests to ‘turn the trick.’ So 
the Democratic machine have nominated a toolof the Interests; 
and the Republican machine (in cahoots with the Democratic 
machine) have been leaving the place open on their ticket, with 
a view to putting the Democratic candidate forward as also 
their own at the last moment, If this plan is carried out, 
‘straight’ voting may do the rest. For Judge Lindsey runs as an 
independent, and if there be only one adverse candidate, and he 
on both the Democratic and the Republican tickets, every 
‘straight’ vote for either of those parties will be counted as a 
vote against Lindsey and for the corporation tool whom the 
Interests are trying to ‘put over.’ This plan can be promoted, 
too, by turning all the campaign noise loose upon candidates 
fer other offices, so that public attention may be diverted from 
the juvenile judgeship; which is all the easier because the gen- 
eral impression is that Judge Lindsey’s office is a State office 
and therefore that Lindsey is not to be voted for until next fall. 
It surely behooves all Denver voters of either party to be 
exceedingly careful in preparing their tickets if they wish to 
defeat the corporations and re-elect Lindsey.” 

The Denver Express, the city’s reform paper, said: 

“The Republicans, when they met, named no candidate for 
juvenile judge, asserting to the delegates that there was no 
necessity for an election at this ‘ime. That view of the law 
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was probably correct, but it was not the no nomination 
was made. The Democrats named Justice whose methods 
of dispensing justice to vags are hardly those which fit him for 
dealing with the boys and girls of Denver. For weeks friends 
of Gavip have asserted that the telephone and gas companies, 
at the proper time, would place the name of Gavin on the 
Repabiican ticket. The scheme is simple. The corporations 
hope, by centering their fight on the candidates for mayor and 
sheriff, to cause their own voters to forget that there is a can- 
didate for juvenile judge. They hope that the straight votes of 
the combined .Republican and Democratic tickets will be larger 
than the straight Citizens’ vote on which the name of Lindsey 
appears, The party machines hope to bunco their own voters. 
They know that in any open race the people of Denver are 
behind Lindsey. . . The corporations have learned that they 
cannot defeat him in the open. The battle this time is one of 
stealth; of fraud upon the voters of the old parties who would 
rebel against the scheme to ‘lose’ Lindsey by the combination.” 








A SWEEPING VICTORY 


The election was a sweeping victory not for Lindsey alone 
but for honest government. Every effort had been made to pre. 
vent this, 


A letter received before election from a well-known citizen 
of Denver, prominent in good government work, says: 

“The Supreme Court of Colorado has recently handed 
down one of the most amazing decisions ever made by any 
court, and one of the most far-reaching in its effects. 

“Article XX of the Colorado Constitution, adopted over. 
whelmingly in 1903, provides that any city may take advantage 
of its provisions and draft a charter for its own governance. 
Under it Grand Junction, Colorado Springs and Pueblo have 
adopted the commission form of government, and Grand Junc- 
tion has the preferential system of voting. 

“The last General Assembly passed a registration act, 
which provides for the appointment of election officials by the 
county chairmen of the parties having polled the highest vote 
for governor at the next preceding election, the county clerk to 
receive thé lists and put them on file, and the Election Commis. 
sion so to receive them in cities where such a commission 
exists. Under this Act the Election Commission has neither 
the power to appoint nor to remove; even a well-known elec- 
tion crook can only be removed by the party chairman who 
appointed him, or by “due process of law,” and the Election 
Commission is in the anomalous position of having been elected 
under a section of the charter especially designed to eliminate 
partisan: politics, of serving under the “recall,” and being 
responsible for the orderly conduct and honesty of elections, 
and yet, by this decision, practically without power, while in 
Denver, at least, the old bi-partisan machine is given full con- 
trol. 

“The decision is said vitally to affect these other cities, and 
to give a distinct forecast of the malign intentions of the court 
toward other progressive legislation. As Ellis Meredith is a 
member of this Election Commission, and any failure on its 
part to secure an honest election will undoubtedly be cited to 
show that women are unfit for political service, it is important 
that the facts should be known. To all intents and purposes 
the Election Commission is powerless, unless it can prevail on 
the Supreme Court of the United States to take jurisdiction, 
which is extremely doubtful. The decision gives a statutory 
enactment precedence over an article of the Constitution. 

“Of course the machine is jubilant, for the machines of 
both parties work in perfect harmony in this city, without 
regard to politics. It is believed that the decision was given 
when it became evident that they could not carry the election 
tc be held on May 21, but must steal it. Hence a stolen election 
will once more be used to prove woman’s unfitness for political 
service.” 

The attempt to steal the election failed. The entire Cit'- 
zens’ ticket (the reform ticket) was elected, including the can- 
didates for aldermen. The victory was so everwhetming that 
the old parties conceded the election of the Citizens’ ticket by 
ten o'clock, 

When the vote in Denver has gone against good government, 
attention is called to it far and wide. When the city goes over- 
whelmingly for good government, as it has done at the last two 
elections, the fact passes almost without notice. 





A. S. B. 


BARRETT WENDELL MISQUOTED 


When Mr. Witter Bynner spoke on suffrage recently before 
the John Langdon Club of Portsmouth, N. H., he was informed 
that Prof. Barrett Wendell had reported Judge Lindsey as being 
convinced of the failure of equal suffrage in Colorado. The 
Same report was prevalent at Dartmouth College. Mr. Bynner, 
knowing Judge Lindsey to be an earnest and constant advocate 
of votes for women, wrote to Prof. Wendell asking if the report 
was not a double misquotation. He received the following 
reply: 








Dear Mr. Bynner:—The Portsmouth ladies probably con- 
fused me with some other speaker at the meeting when I said a 
few words to them. My own remarks were completely general 
iu character, mentioning no one whatever. As to Judge Lindsey, 
I could not possibly have mentioned him, for the simple reason 
that I know nothing whatever about him except the fact that I 
have heard his name, or read of it, as interested in courts for 
children. Evidently | would never have made, even in a mo- 
ment of aberration, such allusion to him as you suppose; for 
one would never so touch on a name which with one’s self would 
have no weight whatever, one way or, the other. And, indeed, 
I have no recollection of having heard him mentioned at the 
meeting at all. If he was, the incident impressed me as too 
negligible for memory. I don’t, of course, mean to imply that 
he may not be the most estimable of men. All I mean is that, 
so far as I am now informed,—which may be ill,—his views 
would no more affect mine, because he held them, than I should 
expect mine to affect him, who in all likelihood never heard of 
me at all, Sincerely yours, 

Barrett Wendell. 





How many times social problems center about the nece* 
sity of rousing man from a state of “obedience” which has led 
him to be exploited and brutalized!—Maria Montesgori. 
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The right to vote in parish meetings was granted to the 
women of the Episcopal Church of New Jersey, at the recent 
annual convention of the State Diocese. 


—— 






From Germany comes the report that at a recent meeting 
of the Oldenburg Diet, the following resolution was passed: 
“The right of electing representatives to the parish council shall 
be granted to women over 24 years of age and who are either 
married, or, by paying taxes, have contributed as independent 
individuals toward the expense of the State.” Suffragists of 
Oldenburg are hopeful that theirs will be the first State in Ger- 
many to grant woman suffrage. 


WOMAN MAYOR APPROVED 


On the anniversary of Mrs. Ella Wilson's election as Mayor 
of Hunnewell, Kan., her desk was covered with flowers, and the 
male members of the city council—who a few months ago re- 
fused’ to attend meetings, declined to confirm her appointments, 
and in every way sought to humiliate her—all made speeches 
congratulating her on her administration, and pledging their 
allegiance. She had gone about her business as mayor, backed 
by the Governor and Attorney-General of the State, governing 
the town with dignity and tact, until at last it dawned upon one 
after another of the people who oppesed the rule of a “woman,” 
that she was really getting pretty good results in spite of the 
opposition, and on her first anniversary all the men pledged her 
their support. 


ANTI LEADER RESIGNS 


Mrs. Martin Flynn, the president of the Iowa anti-suffra- 
gists, lately made a visit to California. She was so much struck 
by what she saw of the enfranchised women’s work there that 
on her return home she resigned her office in the anti organiza- 
tion. The Des Moines Daily News reports her as saying: 

“For years I have been going to the State House and 
appealing before legislative committees opposing suffrage. I 
shall do so no more. While I am not actually converted to 
suffrage, I shall no longer oppose it. 

“I attended some women’s meetings in California. No 
politics were discussed. Instead they talked of the splendid 
women’s rescue home they are building, where every poor baby 
may be born amid cheerful, sunny surroundings, with flowers 
and beauty on every side, and of the new theatre where poor 
people may enjoy high-class entertainment.” 

Mrs. Frank S. Shankland of Des Moines writes: 

“The suffragists of Iowa are much elated over Mrs. Flynn’s 
change of attitude. 

“The State campaign, under the direction of Miss Mary A. 
Safford, President of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Association, is 
being conducted with vigor, and the outlook appears brighter 
each day. Various candidates for the Legislature are appealing 
to the association for assistance in their districts, and every- 
thing possible is being done to have a Legislature that will sub- 
mit the amendment at the next session.” 


THE PANKHURST TRIAL 


The trial of Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence was remarkable in many ways. Even the scanty and 
sarbled cablegrams to the American press show this. No full 
or trustworthy account will be received until the arrival of the 
iinglish suffrage papers. 

It is stated that the trial was unusual in the marked respect 
shown to the accused. The jury found them guilty, but recom- 
mended them to mercy on account of the undoubted purity of 
their motives. The judge said that he would have complied 
with the recommendation if the prisoners had expressed con- 
trition, but as they were impenitent, he could give no heed to 
it. The jury, of course, had been well aware that they were 
impenitent, 














The sentence was nine months’ imprisonment without hard 
labor. This is light in comparison with the wild and vindictive 
reports spread by opponents in advance as to the likelihood of 
seven years’ penal servitude and the confiscation of all Mr. 
Lawrence’s property. But it is much heavier than the sentences 
usually given in England for political offences. Tom Mann, for 
instance, a labor leader, lately advised soldiers not to obey 
when ordered to fire upon strikers—advice which, if they had 
followed it, would have rendered the soldiers liable to the death 
penalty under military law. This was regarded by the govern- 
ment as a very serious offence; but Tom Mann was given only 
six months, and there was so much popular protest that the 
six months have just been reduced to two. As for the window- 
Smashing which is the common way of expressing public dis- 
pleasure in England, it generally goes unpunished. This, how- 
ever, Was preconcerted breakage and on a large scale, so it was 
certain that punishmert would follow. 

The friends of the prisoners looked upon the sentence as 
excessive, and the cablegrams say that when it was pronounced 
there was an exciting scene in court, with cries of “Shame!” 
A great crowd pressed forward to shake hands with the con- 
cemned, calling out, “Keep up your hearts!” “Keep the flag 
flying!” ete., to which they answered, as they were led away, 
“Rather!” 


THE TWO CIRCLES 


Miss Tarbell ridicules the idea that a woman of fifty, 
whose children are grown and gone, might make herself useful 
in publie affairs. If she does not find enough to do at fifty in 
“the business of being a woman”—a business which Miss Tar- 
bell describes rather vaguely, but by which she seems to mean 
the exertion of personal influence—she would be good for noth- 
ing in “a business so complicated and uncertain as politics.” 
Miss Tarbell thinks that men and women move in two totally 
different circles, and that neither can judge of what is needed 
in the other, She greatly exaggerates the strictness of the 
demarcation. Men are today doing all sorts of things which 
used to be looked upon as women’s work, and vice versa. But 
the point is that politics governs both circles. It decides not 
only questions about which men know more than women, but 
questions about which women know more than men—suck 
as how many hours a child of tender years can work in a fac- 
tory without hurting its health, and whether girls are so built 





- that saleswomen can stand all day in a department store with- 


liament has lately legislated on the question whether a mother 
shall be allowed to have her baby sleep in the same bed with 
her; and an exclusively masculine public board discussed and 
settled the question whether old women in a pauper institution 
needed nightgowns or could get along without them. 


EMINENT VERMONT OPINIONS 


Joseph A. DeBoer, of Montpelier, Vt., president of the 
National Life Insurance Company, and one of the candidates for 
Governor, has come out for woman suffrage. He says: 

“I do not believe in exclusion on the score of sex. So, too, 
it is impossible to say that taxation and representation should 
not be allied. In the true democracy, capacity for an honest 
and intelligent exercise of the suffrage should govern, without 
regard to sex or property. That doctrine is fast gaining 
ground.” 

The other candidate for Governor, Mr. A. M. Fletcher; of 
Cavendish, introduced the woman suffrage bill in the last Leg- 
islature, and supported it with great independence, courage and 
determination. 

Grange Master C. F. Smith of Morrisville says: 

“For many years I have been a firm advocate of woman 
suffrage. I championed this cause in the Legislature of 1894. 
The safety of our children and the purity of our homes demand 
Ay 








The Vermont Grange endorsed woman suffrage at its last 
State convention. 

Horace W. Bailey, United States Marshal, says: 

“There is not a single reason given why men should vote 
that does not apply with equal force to women.” 

Wendell Phillips Stafford, judge of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, a former Vermonter, says: 

“Suffrage is both a right and a duty. Viewed either way, it 
belongs to woman as much as to man.” 

These expressions of opinion were gathered by the Press 
Chairman of the Vermont W. S. A., Mrs. Annette W. Parmelee. 


INFLUENCE IS STRONGER 


The San Francisco Post says: “San Francisco’s first presi- 
dential primary election proved the efficiency of woman suffrage. 
The refining influence of the feminine voters was felt from the 
waterfront districts to the most remote precinct. The police 
reports show that no single act of violence characterized the 
voting. The women turned out in force from early morning 
until the polls closed at six o'clock.” 


ODD CASE IN IOWA 


A friend in Des Moines writes: 

We have developed a peculiar situation here in Des Moines, 
or, to be more exact, in Polk County, in regard to woman's vote. 

According to the laws of lowa, women are allowed to vote 
on bond issues only. And yet, in the last few weeks, a woman 
and two men have elected three county supervisors here in Des 
Moines, 

Under a new State law, called the Cosson law, in honor of 
its author, it is possible for the State or county attorney to bring 
action direct against any official whom they have reason to 
think guilty of misconduct in office. Suits were brought this 
epring against three members of our Board of Supervisors, an¢ 
they resigned under fire. The places thus made vacant were 
filled, until the next general election, by the county auditor, 
county recorder and clerk. Our recorder is a woman, Mrs. 
Frank W. Dodson. And she holds the record, I believe, as the 
only woman in Iowa who has voted for a county officer. Such 
situations show the absurdity of woman’s political standing bet- 
ter than any a 1ount of argument. . 

Mrs. Dodson has been our county recorder for ten years, 
and at the last election had the largest proportionate vote of 
anyone on the ticket, for either State or county office. 

A man stated, in a public speech not long ago, that, in his 
opinion, she had done more to purify Polk County politics in 
the last ten years than all other forces combined. 

We have in this State several county recorders who are 
women, and of the ninety-nine county superintendents of 
schools, forty-seven are women, 

This spring Des Moines elected a woman member of the 
school board for the first time in her history, Miss Flora Dunlap, 
the head of our local settlement house, and a very able and 
broad-minded person. 

Our county superintendent is also a woman, Mrs. Jennie 
Steele Huegle. Recorder and superintendent are the only 
county offices open to women, as our law specifically states. 
‘Ihey are also the most poorly paid offices in the gift of the 
county. 

There is a good deal of suffrage sentiment in this section, 
but it is poorly organized. The same might be said of the State 














as a whole. 

There are no women on any of our State boards, or at the 
head of any of our State institutions, except the girls’ reform 
school at Mitchelville. A woman was placed there as the result 
of a mighty searfdal which shook the whole State. The State 
superintendent has lately appointed a commission to investigate 
and suggest reforms and improvements in our educational sys- 
tems. Not a woman is named on that commission. Out of curi- 
osity I called Mr. Deyoe up and asked him why. He said he 
did not think it would be pleasant for the ladies to have to 
appear before the Legislature! 


LET US CATCH UP WITH CHINA 


A despatch from China states that the Provisional Assembly 
of Kwantung has adopted a Provincial Constitution consisting 
of 49 Articles, providing for a Provincial Assembly composed of 
“representatives chosen by the people as a legislative body, 
female representatives being included.” This Assembly will 
also elect and appoint the President of the High Court of Jus- 
tice. Canton, the capital of’ Kwantung, has a population of 
1,800,000, and it is there that the Assembly with its women 
legislators will meet. 








There can be no true marriage between a man and a doll.— 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 





The Winnipeg Tribune lately took a straw vote of its men 
and women readers on the questun of woman suffrage. It re 





sulted in favor of votes for women, in the ratio of 4520 to 228. 


WOMEN PLEDGE 2,000 READERS 


Enthusiasm for the Woman’s Journal Runs High in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and Burdened Workers 
Set the Pace for 10,000 New Subscribers 
within Two Months 


ORE than 2,000 new subscribers for the 
Journal were pledged at the conventions in 
Chicago and Milwaukee in the space of a 
very few minutes. The pledges came in lots 
of one hundred and they are a splendid 

tribute to the suffrage organ’s usefulness in helping on 

the cause. Four hundred new subscribers were pledged 
by Wisconsin and sixteen hundred were pledged by the 
members of the conference in Chicago. When it is re- 
membered that practically every woman who pledged 

100 subscribers is a worker, and that each one has in a 

large measure the whole burden of her State’s work on 

her shoulders, those pledges loom large! 


If I followed my fancy and voiced my appreciation 
of the splendid response to my fifteen-minute appeal, I 
should write those figures—2,ooo—in large letters and I 
should print them in burning words that all the country 
might see. I told that little roomfull of workers that I © 
wanted pledges for 10,000 new subscribers for the Wom- 
an’s Journal within two months. It was an ambitious 
proposal to lay before a body of women who are the 
workers in their States and are consequently overbur- 
dened. I told them I appreciated the situation keenly, 
but I pointed out that if only 100 workers could get 100 
new subscribers, we should have the whole 10,000. Then 
I asked for pledges of 100 each. No less than 1500 were 
pledged on the spot, and ushers were given blanks for 
signatures for lots of less than 100. A few of those who 
let me put down their names for 100, said they did not 
dare to pledge 100, but would say they would do their 
best toward getting 100. I tell this so that the workers 
in the different States will give their support to those 
who said they would try for the full 100 within the next 
two months. 


I am tempted this week to give the names of each 
one who pledged any subscriptions at Chicago or Mil- 
waukee. The list will be published two weeks from to- 
day, however, to give any one who did not pledge a 
chance to do so now and have her name or the name of 
her league or association appear in this list. Some of 
the workers in both the south and the west were unable 
to be present and some of the workers who were pres- 
ent, from campaign States, for instance, did not feel that 
they dared to pledge 100 new subscribers until they had 
consulted with the workers at home. The list will, 
therefore, be held open two weeks for additional sub- 
scriptions. Please remember that pledges of less than 
100 will be accepted. In one instance two workers to- 
gether pledged 100. Several may club together in pledg- 
ing 100. 

Here is a phase of the pledging in both Chicago and 
Milwaukee that deserves attention: Several workers 
who did not pledge subscriptions on the floor of the con- 
vention told me personally that I could count on them to 
do their utmost to raise the remainder of the 10,000! 


Now, of course, we do not want the west and the 
south, with their campaign burden, to feel that they must 
raise the whole of the 10,000 new subscribers we need 
before the last day of July. 


It took all my courage to ask that particular group 
of ardent workers to start the pledges. It brought the 
kind of lump in my throat that Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton felt in her throat when she took the floor and 
begged the women not to give their diamond rings. I 
do not want to add to the burdens of Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, for instance, by asking for more work from 
them, and I should not have been able to face them with 
such a stupendous plea if workers in all the campaign 
States had not told me over and over again that they find 
the Journal most valuable in making converts and inspir- 
ing workers, both men and women! 


When Miss Helen Eacker told us of the failure of 
the crops in certain parts of Kansas and told me why 
$1 looks large in the eyes of many a Kansas woman, I 
remembered the days when I, too, lived in the west and 
the crops failed. I remembered that one winter corn 
was so cheap and money so scarce and the blizzards so 
bad that we ground corn in my mother’s coffee mill for 
bread and burned bright, yellow ears of corn for fuel, 
and I thereupon decided that I would make the best 
appeal I could muster to have the more prosperous 
States of the eastern part of the country raise the 8,000 
new subscribers we now need. 

The pledge blanks below may therefore be filled out 
by any westerner or southerner who wants to be counted 
with the others two weeks from today, but they are 
especially offered for the use of men and women from 
other parts of the country who wish to be counted as 
supporters of the Woman’s Journal. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 








WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 


I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal to be sent to the 
Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 
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YOU NEED IT 


because nothing else is so good for 
repairing China, Glassware, Furnitare, 
Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leather 
Belting and Tippin Billiard Cues; 
also leather and rub cement Any 
one of the three kinds l5ec. per bottle. 
From your dealer. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 


Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and eallous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


is available for spring dates and 

for the season of 1912-1913 ior 

~ Suffrage Program composed 

° 

HUMOROUS “ENATE SCENES 
Batitled 


“MAN WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


For circulars, terms and dates 
address 


ZMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
ooo W. 1984 5s, New York Olty 














FOUNTAIN DEDICATED 
TO A WOMAN’S MEMORY 





A fountain to the memory of Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell was dedicated 
last week in Bryant Park, New York. 
Mrs. Lowell was the first woman 
member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the founder of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and eminent in 
many good works. She was also an 
advocate of votes for women—a fact 
ignored by Seth Low and Mayor 
Gaynor in their eulogistic addresses. 

This is the first conspicuous monu- 


ment to a woman in New York City, 
Commissioner Stover told the audi- 
ence, in accepting the fountain as 
head of the Park Department. 

“We are beginning to recognize in 
New York what is due women,” said 
the Commissioner. “Hitherto we have 


honored them at the rate of one a 


century. There is a tablet to Anne 


Hutchinson of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the Bronx, one to Mary Lind- 
ley Murray of the eighteenth century 
at Thirty-seventh street and Broad- 
way, and another to Rebecca Salome 
Foster in the Criminal Court Build- 





COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and culd 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 


ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 
BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your bome. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 




















ing. These women epitomize the his- 
tory of the city. Anne Hutchinson 
stands for religious liberty, Mary 
Lindley Murray for political liberty, 
and Josephine Shaw Lowell for indus- 
trial liberty. 

“To Mrs. Lowell the interests of the 
working people were of paramount im- 
portance. She was a true child of 
revolution and emancipation, a 
prophet as well as a philanthropist.” 





IN THE MAGAZINES 





Baumann, Friedrich. Die weibliche 
Seele. Piidagogisches Archiv. Leipzig. 
1912, Heft 5. 

Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. Are 
women human beings? A considera- 
tion of the major error'in the discus- 
sion of woman suffrage. Harper's 
Weekly. New York. May 25. 

Lansing, Marion Florence. The 
tabulated college woman. Independ- 
ent. New York. May 23. 

Laughlin, Clara E. The girl who 
earns six dollars a week. Pearson’s 
Magazine. New York. June. 

Spencer, Anna Garlii The school 
and the feminine ideal. Pt. 2. Forum. 
New York. June. 

Tarbell, Ida M. The woman and 
democracy. American Magazine. 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





SUFFRAGE PARTY GROWS 


Six Legislative Districts Organized in 
Philadelphia—Great Interest Shown 








Mrs. Anna N. Orme, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion, has long been a staunch believe! 
in the “party” form of organization as 
a means of spreading a belief in equal 
suffrage and of impressing legislators 
with the fact that women want the 
vote and know how to go to work to 
get it. 

After carefully laying her plans and 
securing the co-operation of an able 
committee, she has finally launched 
the party in Philadelphia. Six organ- 
ization meetings were arranged in the 
course of one week, and the tenth, 
sixth, twentieth, twenty-first, seven- 
teenth and fourth legislative districts 
were completely organized, with chair- 
men or “leaders” and all the other 
necessary Officers. 

Miss Marion Tilden Burritt, leader 
of the Nineteenth Assembly District 
of the Woman Suffrage Party in New 
York, was the chief speaker at these 
meetings, and not only was the great- 
est interest shown by those present in 
the larger phases of the work, but in- 
quiries were made as to the smallest 
details, all being anxious to take ad- 
vantage of any suggestion, however 
trifling, for establishing their work 
upon a thriving basis from the outset. 

At most of these meetings the can- 
didates to the Legislature were pres- 
ent and made short addresses, not 
only commending the sagacity of the 
women in organizing along political 
lines, which to the men was a sign 
that the women “meant business,” but 
also pledging themselves to a hearty 
support of the cause. 

It is of interest to note that two of 
these meetings were held in large 











church parlors, one in the auditorium 





Moderate Prices. 





BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attention given to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Plan, $2.50 upwards 
European Plan, $1.00 upwards 
Send ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN c. WEBB, Proprietor 
The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Pian 
Excellent Food. 





Good Service. 





will turn her atten 
about Philadelphia, where party en- 
rolments have been accumulating for 
a considerable time. 

Migs Lida Stokes Adams, chairman 
of the legislative committee, reports 
that party banks were sent recently 
te all the candidates for the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature and that so far 75 
of the nominees have signed and re- 
turned them. C. G. 


———_— 


N. E. SUFFRAGISTS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


5 
5 
e 





The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association held its annual business 
meeting at 585 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, on May 23. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, president of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A., gave an 
interesting account of the active 
campaign going on in that State to se- 
cure the submission of a woman suf- 
frage amendment by the coming Con- 
stitutional Convention. Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, just back from 
Ohio, where the Constitutional Con- 
vention voted 86 to 34 in favor of sub- 
mitting the question, told of the vig- 
orous work now being done to secure 
ratification at the polls. She says 
that Ohio takes with especial kind- 
ness to the Woman Suffrage Party 
work. In Columbus, Mrs, Page’s na- 
tive city, she and Mrs. Leonard organ- 
ized ten wards in ten days. There 
were reports of good work from other 
New England States, Mrs, Fannie Fer- 
nald speaking for Maine, of which she 
was so long the able president. 

Ask Votes for Irish Women 
A resolution was passed urging that 
in the Home Rule Bill, Irish women 
shall be given a right to vote for the 
members of the new Irish Parliament. 
They already vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament. 

Suffragists Felt Happy 
A joyous spirit pervaded the meet- 
ing on account of the recent great ad- 
vance of the cause. Mrs. Jenny S. 
Merrick and Miss Eva Channing gave 
a lively account of the debate at the 
recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
zan Unitarian Association, preceding 
the passage of the woman suffrage 
resolution which has caused so much 
consternation to some of that body’s 
older and less progressive members. 
Officers Elected 

Officers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: 

President, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, 

Vice-presidents: 

Maine, Rev. Alfreda Brewster Wal- 
lace,-Hon. Eugene Hale, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 
Hon. George H. Allen. 

Executive Commiteee: 

New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. 
‘hase, Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, Hon. and Mrs. Henry 
B. Quinby, Hon. Oliver Branch, Capt. 
Arthur Thompson, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Mrs. Winston Churchill, Clarence E. 
Carr. 

Vermont: Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, 
Miss Elizabeth Colley, Hon. J. H. Tay- 
for, Rev. E. H. Shaw, Rev. Verdi 


Mack Martin, Mrs. Annette W. 
Parmelee. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. Mary Schles- 


inger, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Hon. 
John D. Long, Hon. John L. Bates, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Lillian 
freeman Clarke, Hon. George A. O. 
Ernst, Miss Anne Whitney. 

Rhode Island:‘ Miss Elizabeth Up 
ham Yates, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, 
Hon. Edwin C. Pierce, Mrs. Camillo 
von Klenze, Mrs. Rowena P. B. Ting- 
ley, Mrs. J. S. French, Mrs. M. F. W 
Homer, Mrs. Ardelia C. Dewing, Hon. 
Lucius. F. C. Garvin, Arnold B. Chace, 
Miss Cora Mitchell, Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbur, Rev. Willard C. Sellick, Hon. 
Charles Sisson, Hon. Amasa Waton, 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Wm. T. Hincks, 
Mrs. Katherine H. Hepburn, Mrs. B. 
D. Bacon, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, 
Frances Ellen Burr. 

Executive Committee: 

Maine: Miss Anne Burgers, Mrs. 
Mary W. Thomas, Mrs. Ann Greeley, 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Mrs. Sarah 
Lord Cram, Dr. Jennie Fuller, Miss 
Helen N. Bates. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Quim- 
by Philbrick, Dr. J. Sarah Barney, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Whitney, Miss C. R. 
Wendell, Mrs. Susan W. Ives. 

Vermont: Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Mr. 





Lydia Manchester. 
Connecticut: Mrs, 


Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 
Secretary, 
treasurer, Francis J. Garrisan. 








Wyoming, Mrs. 
widow, was triumphantly 


municipal office have in the past 


curbing the gambling, saloon and 
other evils. This the new Mayor has 
promised to do, and with the assist- 
ance of an anti-saloon man for mar- 
shal and the support of the law-abid- 
ing citizens there promises to be a 
new era of reform in the town of 
Dayton. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Four women from the enfranchised 
States will sit as delegates in the Na- 
tional Republican Convention. 


The Free Religious Association of 
America endorsed woman suffrage 
unanimously at its recent annual 
meeting in Boston. 


———__{_ 
A bill to enable women to become 
lawyers, solicitors and Parliamentary 
agents has passed its first reading in 
the British Parliament 


In Detroit, society women and 
members of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League have been selling The 
Woman’s Journal on the streets. 


Mrs. Catherine A. Hoffman writes of 
the Kansas State Suffrage Convention: 
“The press of Wichita gave us more 
space than they did to the big Re- 
publican State Convention.” 


The General Assembly of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church, in its meet- 
ing at Louisville, Ky., rejected the 
proposal to open the way for the ad- 
mission of women to the ministry. 


Miss Anne Morgan, when asked if 
she were an anti-suffragist, is reported 
as answering, “I am not anything so 
foolish.” She added that woman suf- 
frage was coming, and women must 
get ready for it. 


The Intercollegiate Civic League 
will submit to a referendum vote of 
its members throughout the United 
States a proposal to admit women to 
equal membership in the organiza- 
tion. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officially admits that in the past 
six years 6,000,000 carcasses of ani- 
mals tainted with disease have been 
passed as wholesome by its inspec- 
tors and sold throughout the United 
States. Are women “protected”? 





Mrs. H. Lawson Hill, 104 years of 
age, the oldest living Daughter of the 
American Revolution, cast her first 
vcte for president of the United 
States at the California primary elec- 
tions recently, and declared it to be 
one of the happiest days of her life. 





The Countess Alexander Teleki pre- 
sided at the first meeting of the local 
committee to make arrangements for 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Congress, to be held at Budapest next 
year. She made a vigorous address in 
behalf of equal suffrage. It was ab- 
surd, she said, that Mme. Curie could 
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pages on request. In Paper Board, 
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Mrs. Sarah M. Algeo, Mrs. Gerald 
Cooper, Miss Florence Garvin, Mrs. 
B. R. Ballou, Mrs. George D. Gladding, 
Mrs. Annie M,. Jewett, Mrs. Philip H. 
Wilbur, Mrs. Emma T. Eldridge, Mrs. 


Sarah _ S. 
Cheney, Mrs. Ella S. Bennett, Miss 
Emilie Pierson, Mrs. Elizabeth War- 
ren, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, Mrs. 


Mrs. Jenny Merrick; 


WOMAN ELECTED MAYOR 


At the May election held in Dayton, 
Susie Wissler, a 
elected 
Mayor. Three tickets were placed in 
the field, the regular Democratic and 
Republican, and an independent. It 
was on the last of these tickets that 
Mrs. Wissler ran, and as a result 
polled most of the women’s votes, 
majority of all votes having been cast 
by women, The men elected to this 


failed to redeem their promises of 


$2.65 m7"... $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


Ip Commission. 


of a particular people, who req 

clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 

and modern appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Bosten. 


BB. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 











LADIES 


Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 

















Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 
Making 


Continental Teur of Seven Countries, $690 


En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arrangements for Private Motoriag 
with Courrier-Chauffeur. 


Summer Study in France or Germany, $300 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawtord Classical School, 
Terre Haute, indiana, 

































































Scottish Terrier 


Offered as comparions. Not 
given to fighting or reaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Zu Woman's Journal Keaders:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





not vote, while the man who scrubbed 
the floor of her laboratory could. Dr. 
Desider Marcus, in behalf of the 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage, 
promised co-operation in making the 
Congress a success. The government 
has voted 1,500 crowns toward the 
expenses, and has granted reduced 
railroad rates. 





All members of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. and its auxiliary Leagues are 
cordially invited to attend the spring 
meeting of the State Board of Direc- 
tors at Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, next Friday at 2.30. 
The Secretary, Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald, and others will speak on cam- 
paign experiences in Ohio. 





The suffrage bill introduced by the 
Swedish Government and endorsed 
by the King and the Prime Minister 
indicates that the women of Sweden 
will be granted full electoral rights. 
The bill provides that women shall 
have the vote on exactly the same 
conditions as men, and that they may 
be elected to either chamber of Par- 





" LAWS CONCERNING : 
By Charles A. Enslow, LL. M. 

Late United States Naturalization Examiner. 
A Compilation of Laws of the United States and each of the States relat- 
Foreign Born Women and the Bxpatria- 
tion of Native ee penny en, = venta y of each, are 
Every woman shou ve a know 
att is so afranged and the points so fully and clearly set forth that the 
Government may readily understand it. 
$1; Cloth, $2; Sheep or Buckram, $3. 
CHARLES A. ENSLOW, 
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of California to. 
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THE FLYING SQUADRON 





By Mrs. I. F. Mackrille 





On the lapel of my coat a little 
badge, gold letters on a white back- 
ground, saying to all the world that 
had eyes to see, “Votes for Women”; 
in one of my grips, a goodly assort- 
ment of suffrage literature; in my 
heart a bit of trepidation as to the 
success of my venture. For I was go- 
ing “campaigning,” starting out on a 
trip to arouse the women of the coun- 
ties included in my itinerary to the 
need of concerted action were we to 
carry the constitutional amendment 
granting the right of suffrage to 
women. 

The plan of organization was sim- 
ilar to that of the various political 
camps—a central committee in Sar 
Francisco, with a subordinate com- 
mittee in each county. Excellent 
press work had been carried on for 
five years, supplying the eountry 
newspapers with suffrage arguments 
and news. But the ceunty organiza- 
tions were lamentably weak. The 
great difficulty here in California is 
the large size of the counties and the 
consequent difficulty in covering the 
area, 

The first step on the initial trip im- 
pressed me greatly. It was the coun- 
ty seat, a thriving, progressive city 
of about 30,000 people. I found a 
mere handful of suffragists there, but 
what they lacked in number was 
made up in ability and enthusiasm. 
As a result of their efforts ten-minute 
talks before a number of clubs and or- 
ganizations were arranged. Later, 
when a call was made to form an or- 
ganization, many women reached in 
this manner responded. The .club 
thus formed, led by the few who 
paved the way in the beginning, did 
most effective work throughout the 
five months following, and carried the 
county for suffrage in the election. 

At each stopping place I tried to 
see the representative women,—those 


in whom the “civic consciousness” 
Was awakening. The Woman’s Im- 
provement Club, found in almost 


every community in California, was a 
source of strength to the suffrage or- 
because of the progressive 
character of its members. The won- 
der is, of course, that not all were 
alive to the need of the ballot, as a 
means of quickly bringing about those 
conditions for which their organiza- 
tions stood. Another group of wom- 
en who could always be relied on 
were the W. C. T. U. Realizing the 
Opposition of many people to the ideai 
for which they stand, the members, as 
a whole, thought it wiser to work in- 
dividually than under the insignia of 
the White Ribbon. For their breadth 
of view and generosity of spirit I wish 
to offer my tribute of appreciation. 
Everywhere I reeeived help from 
these two organizations. 


ganizer 


Out-Door Speaking 

What the suffragist wants above all 
things is a hearing. An audience is 
her great need, and any legitimate 
means to attain that end is good cam- 
paigning. 

When the plan of speaking from au- 
tomobiles was first suggested the coen- 
Servatives cried out, “It will never do. 
Such sensational methods will lose us 
votes.” “But it has been successfully 
tried in other States,” answered ‘the 
radicals. A lady of the old regime, 
suffragist though she was, said with 
an air of severity, “California men 
want their women to be dignified and 
womanly”"—the inference being, of 
course, that those desirable qualities 
would be lost to the woman address- 
ing a crowd on the street corner. 
Thus, even among those sufficiently 
advanced to advocate suffrage for 
women we find the age-long struggle 
between the conservatives and the 
radicals, the followers of the old paths 
and the heralds of the new. 

But we tried it on, and found it one 
of the best ways of reaching the voter. 
He who was not interested in suffrage, 
who could not be inveigled into a hall 
or to an indoor meeting of any kind, 
Would stop on the street corner for s 


while and “Hear what the wimmen 
have to say.” The plan was eco- 
nomical of energy, time and money. 
In the great valleys of California auto- 
mobiles are ordinary possessions. 
Through suffrage sympathizers it was 
easy to get the loan of an automobile 
for an evening. The speaking was 
usually advertised in the local news- 
papers, by posters in the store win- 
dows, and by handbills distributed on 
the streets. 

I shall never forget my first attempt 
at this kind of speaking. In order to 
reach as many people as possible, we 
planned a fifteen-minute talk just be- 
fore the opening of the regular weekly 
band concert. Thus we had the ad- 
vantage of the band’s publicity work. 

I was introduced by a prominent 
politician. Tremors of nervousness 
swept over me and I regretted that I 
had ever agreed to undertake so diffi- 
cult-a task. Then it was time to be- 
gin—and all the nervousness left me. 
Voters were in that crowd, and our 
political freedom depended on the 
men of the State. We had a message 
to deliver, and we had faith in our 
men, their sense of justice, fair play 
and a “square deal.” Egotism takes 
a back seat when a great human prin- 
ciple possesses the soul. 


“Publicity,” the Watchword 

At the close of the speaking and 
after the band began playing, four of 
us went through the crowd distribut- 
ing the yellow suffrage leaflets. A 
traveling man standing in front of the 
hotel said, “Madam, as soon as you 
stood up in that automobile I said to 
my companion, ‘Woman Suffrage.’’ 
That one comment gave me more 
courage than anything I had heard, 
for I knew we were making our cause 
an issue. However just a principle 
may be, however crying the need for 
social reformation, that for which you 
stand must be made a vital issue be- 
fore the people, and° that is accom- 
plished only by publicity. If, in secur- 
ing such publicity, a few little per- 
sonal qualms and prejudices are sacri- 
ficed, add them to the large number 
already offered at the altar of convic- 
tion and duty, and go your way. 

The women who constituted the 
“Flying Squadron” grew to. like that 
form of campaigning better than any 
other, for its very directness. You 
meet the voters in larger numbers, 
and there is an informality about it,— 
a spirit of neighborliness and friend 
liness—that conduces to good under- 
standing. It was our habit, always, 
to ask for questions, and usually we 
were bombarded with them. Natural- 
ly most of the questioners were op- 
posed to us. On a city corner one 
evening the crowd tried to put us on 
record concerning socialism, trade- 
unionism, single-tax, separation of 
church and State, divorce and half 
a dozen other modern problems. In 
these conflicting currents of belief the 
only safe plan is a strict adherence 
to the one subject, Votes for Women. 
That same evening a tall, earnest 
young man standing near the machine, 
said, “If it is true that woman is 
biologically and psychologically in- 
ferior to man, why——” He got no 
further, for another voice sang out: 
“Oh, break it up into smaller chunks; 
it’s easier to handle.” The laugh that 
followed was enjoyed by all. 

Street crowds are usually most re- 
sponsive, provided you can get their 
attention at the start. And the amaz- 
ing fact to the suffragist was their 
patience and evident interest in the 
question. A young man and his sweet- 
heart were listening one night. After 
a few minutes he said, “Come along, 
we've had enough of that.” She held 
back, evidently interested. Again he 
tried to lead her away, adding in a 
scoffing tone, “That woman had bet- 
ter go home to her children instead of 
talking on the street corners.” In- 
stantly she replied with spirit, “She 
has to do that. She can’t make you 
men listen any other way.” Her reply 
covers the whole reason for street 
speaking; we had to get the attention 
of the men, and as they would not 
come to us we went to them. And ‘t 
is evident, from the returns, that we 





reached them. 


JOURN, AL 





*“Mrs. Gilbert Jones went on to tell 
those whom she wished to convert 
that unless women became wives and 
mcthers they were really of no use 
to the State, Bachelors, she said, 
were valuable assets, while spinsters 
were utterly negligible units.”— 
bate under auspices of the National 
League for the Civic Education of 
Women. 





By Emily Taplin Royle 





Mother starts out at the break of day 

While the world is wrapped in sleep, 

And Johnny lies snug in the bed she’s 
earned, : 

Drink-sodden in slumber deep. 

Mother sinks down on her toil-worn 
knees 

To the street-grimed marble floor, 

And thinks of the days of her toiling 
youth 

As she wrings her mop once more. 


Mother’s the scrubwoman nobody 
notes— 

Johnny’s the man—he’s the one that 
votes. 


Johnny can stand at the swinging 
doors 

Where 
sin— 

Sister is creasing the inky sheets 

In the clanging presses’ din. 

The littlest girl darts here and there 

Where the hurrying shoppers ride, 

And sells the strength of her half- 
grown arms 

To deck the forms of pride. 

Workers all, in the depths remote. 

But Johnny’s the man—he’s the one 
to vote. 


And Johnny—he’s plenty of money 
now— 

He sold a girl to sin, 

And when she shrinks from the brink 
of woe 

He pushes her deeper in. 

Johnny can stand by the swinging 
doors 

In the sloth of a shameful ease, 

The women can tramp through the 
darkling street, 

Or scrub on their bended knees. 

Down on the depths of the mire they 
float — 

Johnny’s the man—it’s his right to 
vote. 


they’re selling debts and 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


It is now estimated that about 800,- 
000 women will vote for the next 
president, and both campaign mana- 
gers and candidates are beginning to 
take notice. 





Edwin Markham considers Gertrude 
Atherton’s new book “Julia France 
and Her Times” as the greatest novel 
m woman suffrage, and calls it 
“brilliant and logical.” 


Splendid progress and great activ- 
ity are reported by the suffrage lead- 
ers in Oregon, who are confident of 
securing the vote at the November 
election. Mrs. Frances Squire Pot- 
ter of Chicago, a remarkably eloquent 
speaker, will assist in the State cam- 
paign. 


Mrs. Geo. McIntyre Weaver, now in 
the senior class of the.Atlanta Law 
school, is working to have a Dill 
passed allowing women the right to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. Georgia is one of the few 
backward States in the union where 
women are not permitted to practice 
law. 


It does not take any mother from 
her home duties to spend ten minutes 
in going to the polls, casting her bal- 
lot, and returning; but during those 
ten minutes she wields a power which 
is doing more to protect her home and 
all other homes than any other power 
or influence in Colorado.—Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey. 


“Michigan bids fair to be a leader 
in the Middle West in granting suf- 
frage to its women,” declares the 
Sault Ste. Marie News. “The old 
argument that the home is woman’s 
only sphere does not answer argu- 
ments advanced by those favoring 
woman suffrage. It is acknowledged 
that votes for women would bring an 
increased number of intelligent elec- 
tors into politics, and no one can deny 
that the country demands such a 
boon.” 


A certain Miss I. Martin of New 
York is lecturing against woman suf- 
frage in Oregon.— She professes to be 
sent by the New York Association 


‘Opposed to Woman Suffrage, and she 


is reported as indulging in wild and 
wonderful misstatements. Seeing in 
an Oregon paper an account of a lec- 
ture by her, we supposed the name to 
be-a misprint for Mrs. John Martin, 
but this was an error. Any informa- 
tion about Miss IL. Martin will be wel- 


come to the Oregon suffragists. 





Doan, Tombstone. 
Coleman, Thatcher. 
Cleary, Warren. 
Loy, Prescott. 
Phoenix. 


Pugh, Yuma, 


JOHNNY—THE ONE THAT 
VOTES | 










NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address all orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Iilinois. 


JUST OUT! 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 


nen. “misc ’ a 4 
NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES THE ABOLITION OF THE 
’ . : 
TO THWART LANDLORDS WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 
How do you want your tax money 
By Benjamin C. Marsh spent—for more battleships or for more 
‘ schools and playgrounds? In this hook 
A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains clearly just 
of Population, of the heusing problem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to gelve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 
Frice Postpaid 
POP CG usisekseses-c $ .0 $ .06 
Per GG sbtscccoses 50 54 
Per hundred ......... 8.00 327 
By Seima Lagerloff ~ 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 
The speech that moved a great convention-to tears. By the only woman who ever won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. A beautiful and moving appeal from one of the 
most loved women in the world. 
Price Post paid 
See $ .05 $ .06 
eee Qe nna s0s4- 06000 Rat) 8 
Per hundred ......... 3.00 3.24 
THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 
By Prof. Charles A. Beard 
A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbia Unt 
versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 
to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasons as those now given 
against enfranchising women were used against the extension of suffrage to 
men, 
Frice Postpaid 
a ek rrr. $ .05 $ 06 
Pee QO cscsccceuves 25 27 


VALUES OF THE VOTE 
By Max Eastman 
Demoustrates that women need to vote because a yote is a thing worth haying 
Designed especially to appeal to men. 
. Price Postpaid 

De GD cecvcnceseccced $ .05 $ MG 

POP GOMOR ccccccccccce 25 28 

Per hundred ........ 1.25 1.49 


A NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG WITH MUSIC 
By Nellie H. Evans 


rousing music. Printed in regular sheet music form 


“rice Postpaid 
POP GOOF scccresccoce $ .15 # .16 
Per GOGGR cccscceces 1.75 1 87 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This ts the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on woma. 


Good words and 


suffrage. A powerful appeal to women to shoulder their social and civic responsibili 
ties . 
Price Postpaid 
Pat GO Aiervececesecs $ .05 $ .06 


Per GOGGR. cocsccescces 25 30 
Per hundred 2.00 2.20 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 


By Frederick C. Howe 





Answers in a direct. simple and forceful manner the objection that woman suffrage. 
while just, is not important, and shows just how and why it Is important 
Price Postpaid 
i. 2k oT eee $ .05 $ .06 
Per GOGOM .osccstvcece 25 30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR MAY 


‘What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articles of ta 
terest to snffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 
Sent Free on Application 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library No auffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 


BOOED: COE. ccivsicdiococscoocessvenss $7.50 








ARIZONA WOMEN BUSY 
WITH THEIR PETITION 


HUMOROUS 


He “Madam, you promised to 


obey me Do you do it?” 


Arizona is about to enter the 1anks | She: “Sir, you promised me you 


: ~ r Ww yg Ss ve ‘eo ? 
of the campaign States. We have an orldly goods. Do I get ’em? 


initiative petition calling for a refer- = 

: Mary went to church for the first 

endum on the question of equal suf ; 
time During the sermon she_ said 

frage next November already in circu: | aloud to her mother, “I feel sleepy.” 


lation, and it is being largely signed. Frightened at the sound of her own 
Our campaign is in need of funds, but} voice he exclaimed, “Oh, dear, I 
spoke in church—’ “Oh, I 
again Why 


the time' 


we are doing our best to keep up and spoke 


, I ke speaki all 
going. State Headquarters have been keep speaking a 
cpened in the Otis Building, Prescott, 


and a full set of State officers has 


“What you need, madam, is oxy 

Ween etectes, a8 Wows: gen. Come every afternoon for your 

State President, Frances Willard inhalations They will cost you $4 
Munds. each 

First Vice-President, Mrs. F. M I knew that other doctor didn’t 


declared the 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. BE. B. fashionable patient. ‘He told me al] 
I needed was plain fresh air.”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 


understand my case, 


Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. B 





Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary Copy Reader: “Say, this headline 
‘In the Clutches of a Loan Shark,’ is 
a few letters too long. How shall I 
change it?” 

Night Editor: “Perhaps the word 
‘jaws’ will convey the idea just ag 


Treasurer, Mrs. E. B. O'Neill 


Auditors, Mrs. McCormick and Mrs, 








Frances Willard Munds. ‘well as ‘clutches,’"—Chicago Tribune, 














































































































































(Concluded trom from Pas Lone . vearTe 

When wie tng Cnn oth Retbre they Auta such ohthatteks 
of suffragists, we speak the literal truth and submit the reasons: 
In the first place the conference had a new and single purpose; 
the purpose was not for inspiration, not for rousing new interest 
in the cause, not for justification of the ways of women to men, 
but rather for consulting professionally and for offering an op- 
portunity for experts “to compare notes.” In the second place 
the States assembled are the near neighbors of States that have 
either won their freedom or are on their direct way to freedom 
this very year; they see freedom for women on their very 
thresholds, and they will not be satisfied! In the third place, 
Votes for Women more than ever before is in the air, and more 





MISS ADA L. JAMES 
President of the Political Equality League of Wisconsin 


than ever before is a live issue in political circles. The spirit 
of fair play for women is abroad and has so taken possession 
of the campaign-stirred sections of the country that conviction 
has turned into enthusiasm, and enthusiasm has given way to 
a determination that most certainly augurs well for the immedi- 
ate future. 

It was clever and admirable of Illineis to feel the pulse of 
the great southern and western portions of the country, and say 
t- her neighbors: “You are winning or you want to win; some 
of you can teach; some of you are hungering and thirsting to 
learn; let us come together before the summer begins, before 
you are in the final throes of your great work for at least five 
new free States this fall. Come, tell us how a campaign is 
started, how a campaign is managed, how a campaign is won, 


how we can help.” 

















MISS MARION DRAKE 
President of the Cook’s County Suffrage Alliance 


Illinois was therefore the originator of the conference and 
issued the call, though fifteen other States joined in sending 
cut the invitation. Chicago was of course the logical place of 
meeting, and the suffragists of Illinois became the hostesses of 
the convention. Although neither the name of Mrs. Ella S. 
Stewart nor of Mrs. Mary R. Plummer appeared on the program, 
they, with Mrs. Catherine W. McCulloch, were responsible for 
the details and arrangements, as well as for the inspiration of 
the conference. It is their idea to publish the most valuable 
parts of the conference in the form of a handy manual of meth- 
ods for use in putting equal suffrage before men and women 
for winning voters in a campaign. This has been made possible 
by Miss Marion Drake, president of the Cook County Suffrage 
Alliance, who took practically the whole conference in short- 
hand. Miss Drake is a court stenographer, and as such has 
wonderful advantages for observation and unusual knowledge. 
She has recently taken the notes for the entire police commis- 
sion investigation in Chicago, and consequently no woman in 
Chicago has more valuable information in the various phases 
of city life than she has. She is a suffragist to her finger-tips, 
and the indications are that some master stroke for suffrage 
may be expected from her in the near futre. 

The prospect of a day in Wisconsin, a day on the “firing 
line,” took a large delegation from Chicago, after the conference, 
to Milwaukee, the “seat of war.” The day had long been antici- 
pated by the workers in Wisconsin and delegates from all over 
the State had been invited to Milwaukee for a two days’ session. 
All arrangements had been made by the co-operative committee, 
which represents the two associations of the State. The dele- 
gation from Chicago was taken from the train to the Plankinton 
Hotel and was received by Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. H. M. 
Holten, Miss Atelka Jacobi and Miss Annette Rosenthal. After 
the luncheon, Mrs. George Bass, president of the Chicago 
Woman's Ciub, introduced Mrs. E. P. Sherry and the two hun- 
dred guests made merry over her clever interpretation of the 
typical anti-suffragist, “ An Anti-Suffrage Monologue” by Marie 
Jenny Howe. 
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; At ‘three, opened simultane | _ 
ously on the it aitee ah gee west and south sides, and 

were rushed in automobiles from one meeting to the other, The 
speakers included Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, Miss Alice 
Henry, Dr. Ida L. Schell, Mrs. B. C. Gudden, Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan, Rev. Mary Safford, Miss Marion Drake, Mrs. A. Z. J. Peter- 
son, Miss Margaret Haley, Mr. S. A. Kowalski, Miss Ada L. 
James, Miss 8S. B. Elliott, Mrs. Alice Ames Hall, Miss G. B. Willis, 
Mrs, Bertram Zippy, Miss Normal Hopkins, Mr. Wilbur Phillips, 
Mrs. George Bass, Mrs. Huntley Russell. A unique feature of 
the afternoon meetings was a cornet and piano solo by Miss 
Rose Bower of South Dakota and Chicago. That evening Mil- 
waukee held its first out-of-door suffrage meeting, and Miss 
Bower collected the crowd with her cornet. 

At the evening meeting, in the Auditorium, Rev. Olympia 
Brown presided, and the speakers and their subjects were as 
follows: Men’s Leagues, Mr. Charles Hallinan; Woman's Jour- 
nal, Miss Agnes E. Ryan; Woman Suffragé, Miss Jane Addams; 
Collection and Questions Answered, Rev. Mary Safford. 

An “inspiration meeting” and an “experience meeting” made 
Friday memorable for many of the visitors and delegates. The 
former was planned by Mrs. Brown and was held at the head- 
quarters of the Wisconsin Association; Miss Jane Addams was 
the chief speaker. The second meeting was held at the rooms 
ot the Political Equality Association. Mrs. Benedict Eastman 
presided. All the speeches were practical and the meeting 
proved to be a valuable conference on ways and means of carry- 
ing on the present campaign in Wisconsin. The speakers were 
Miss Alice Curtis, Miss Mabel Judd, Miss Baer, Miss Ada James, 
Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, Miss Alice Henry, Miss Agnes E. 
Ryan and Mrs. George Bass. Delegates from the whole State 
were present and all discussion was purely practical and with 
a direct bearing on getting the vote for women in November. 
One of the most important matters brought up was the question 
of out-of-door meetings, and the delegates decided that street 
meetings are absolutely necessary if the majority of the voters 








MRS. CRYSTAL E. BENEDICT 
Campaign Manager for Political Equality League of Wisconsin 


of the State are to be reached before November, and if the 
necessary amount of educational work is to be done. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Mississippi Valley 
Conference were two of especial interest: that endorsing The 
Woman's Journal and that endorsing the Mississippi Valley 
Conference. It was voted that a similar conference be held 
next year and that a committee be appointed to decide the time, 
place and character of next year’s meeting. An invitation to 
meet again in Chicago was extended by Ii.unois. A. E. R. 


MAY SUFFRAGISTS TEACH?, 


Miss Aimée Hutchinson, who was a teacher-clerk in a New 
York parochial school, has been dismissed because she marched 
in the Suffrage Parade. Father Matthew A. Taylor is reported 
to have told her that woman suffrage was the next thing to 
Socialism, and that he could not countenance it by retaining 
in the school a teacher who had marched. 
A parochial school is a private school, and those in charge 
of it can dismiss any teacher at their discretion. The incident 
merely shows the narrow-mindedness of that particular priest. 
But Mrs. Humphry Ward and her colleagues are protesting 
against allowing suffragists to teach in public schools. They 
have observed, with alarm, that the great majority of the wo- 
men teachers in England’s schools are suffragists; and they are 
dismayed to think of the “unwomanly” ideas which the girl 
pupils may imbibe from them. The teachers in English public 
schools are chosen strictly for merit, and if almost all of these 
intelligent and experienced women favor suffrage, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward might with profit ask herself the reason why. 
Several prominent New York suffragists have offered to find 
Miss Hutchinson a new position. In England one teacher with 
a record of ten years’ excellent service has lost her place for 
taking part in a suffrage demonstration, but there is not likely 
to be any sweeping move against teachers who believe in equal 
suffrage. There are too many of them. The country could not 
afford to lose nine-tenths of its best teachers “at one fell 
swoo] ” A. 8. B. 


UNSCRUPULOUS JOURNALISM 


Last week an alleged interview with the editor of The 
Woman's Journal appeared in a Boston daily, and the gist of it 
was telegraphed all over the country. It consisted of comments 
on a doctor’s recent statement that women have inferior brains. 
The so-called interview was wholly fictitious, made up by an 
imaginative reporter out of the whole cloth. 


KANSAS EDITORS PROGRESSIVE 


Mrs. Catherine Hoffman, chairman of the Kansas Press Com- 
mittee, writes: “There are 800 newspapers of prominence in 
the State. I have written to every editor and received replies 
from all. One openly declared that he would fight our cause, 
and he was the only one who opposed us. But he has come to 























realize the mistake of the policy on which he started, and has 
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~ WONEN PLEDGE DIANONDS 


Suffragists Otter Money and Diamond Rings for the 
Cause, to Make Ohio the Seventh Truly 
Free State and to Restore 
Cornelia’s Jewels 








N outsider might have said they were a group 

of very ordinary women, An anti-suffragist 
might have said they were neglecting the 
home and the children. There were perhaps 
one hundred of them in the room and they 
had been proving themselves very practical and business- 
like. They were in Chicago, and the cars. were rolling 
by outside and the dust was rolling in. As for romance 
and poetry, idealism and heroism, there wasn’t a hint 
or suggestion of them. 


Then some one began to talk about Ohio. Its geo- 
graphical position was pointed out. Some one referred 
to its political position. Some one referred to the tour 
of the State being made by the chief executive of the na- 
tion and the ex-chief executive, and what excellent 
crowds these two first citizens were drawing for the suf- 
fragists. The importance of winning that great State for 
equal suffrage was being borne in upon us as never be- 
fore. We began to think of the years, the waste of 
money, the waste of energy, the discouragement, the 
long-deferred justice that our cause has had to meet for 
more than half a century. Then someone said Ohio 
must be won, not only for its own sake, for its own 
people, for its own importance in the nation, but especi- 
ally that its victory, its influence, might help to win 


‘equal suffrage this fall in Wisconsin, Oregon, Kansas 


and Michigan. 


We were told to remember that the campaign would 
be short, that it would be over for better or worse be- 
fore our vacations were half ended, and we were asked 
if we would help. Pledges were asked for. There were 
few women present. Many who were there had cam- 
paigns on in their own States. Many had given and were 
giving themselves and their all. Slowly they began to 
pledge. The speaker knew that every dollar meant 
sacrifice. There was a silence. Every one was think- 
ing of Ohio and every one was taxing her resourceful- 
ness and wondering what she could do to help further. 
Then a little woman said, “I have no money to give, 
but I offer my diamond ring.” There was breathless 
silence for an instant. Then a great wave swept over 
us. We caught our breath; our eyes glistened. An- 
other woman took a diamond ring from her finger and 
held it up, pledging it for victory in Ohio! 


It was too much for Ohio. She came forward in 
such spirit as only the president of the State in question 
can muster, and insisted that we “take back our dia- 
monds!” I cannot recall the reason she gave, but I am 
sure it was sentimental through and through. I could 
not help wishing that the voters of the State of Ohio 
could have been in the room. If they had been there, | 
am sure they would have simply “tumbled over each 
other” to grant equal suffrage to the women of Ohio this 
very summer. 


Later in the day Mrs. Raymond Robins told us of 
the young trades-union girl, a hat-trimmer, who took for 
her subject at a suffrage meeting this telling question 
to the legislators of her State, “Cornelia’s Jewels—Where 
are they?” I thought how fitting it was that this one 
day should be marked by these two stories of jewels in 
connection with the conference for equal suffrage. 


I began to remember how thrilled I was when I 
read of the English suffragists who were so earnest for 
the success of our cause that they put their wedding 
rings into the collection box a few months ago. I loved 
them for it and secretly wished that our American 
women might show the same mettle. My thought was 
that American manhood would surely soon come to its 
senses if it found its womanhood moved to such depths. 
I thought, too, what a wonderful tale it would make to 
pass on to the children of America. 


Shall we not give it to the children in all its beauty? 
What mother that delights the ears of her children with 
tales of fairies, monsters and myths but may tell not only 
the story of “Cornelia and her Jewels,” but also the 
wonderful story of equal suffrage in May, 1912, when 
women offered up their cherished diamonds, not for ab- 
stract justice only, not only for maligned woman's 
rights, not only to have equal political status with men, 
but also, and perhaps primarily, in order that “Cornelia’s 
jewels” may be restored! 


- 


Agnes E. Ryan. 





become a convert to equal suffrage.” 
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